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Modesty in Art. 


(From Ruskin’s ‘Queen of the Air.’’) 


....I think we shall better understand 
what we ought of the nature of Modesty, and of 
her opposite, by taking a simple instance of both, 
in the practice of that art of Music which the 
wisest have agreed in thinking the first element 
of education ; only I must ask the reader's pa- 
tience with me through a parenthesis. 

Among the foremost men whose power has had 
to assert itself, though with conquest, yet with 
countless loss, through peculiarly English disad- 
vantages of circumstance, are assuredly to be 
ranked together, both for honor and for mourn- 
ing, Thomas Bewick and George Cruikshank. 
There is, however, less cause for regret in the in- 
stance of Bewick. We may understand that it 
was well for us once to see what an entirely 
powerful painter’s genius, and an entirely keen 
and true man’s temper, could achieve, together, 
unhelped, but also unharmed, among the black 
banks and wolds of Tyne. But the genius of 
Cruikshank has been cast away in an utterly 
ghastly and lamentable manner ; his superb line- 
work, worthy of any class of subject, and his pow- 
ers of conception and composition, of which I 
cannot venture to estimate the range in their de- 
graded application, having been condemned, by 
his fate, to be spent either in rude jesting, or in 
vain war with conditions of vice too low alike for 
record or rebuke, among the dregs of the British 
populace. Yet perhaps I am wrong in regretting 
even this: it may be an appointed lesson for fu- 
turity, that the art of the best English etcher in 
the nineteenth century, spent on illustrations of 
the lives of burglars and drunkards, should one 
day be.seen in museums beneath Greek vases 
fretted with drawings of the wars of Troy, or 
side by side with Durer’s “Knight and Death.” 

Be that as it may, I am at present glad 
to be able to refer to one of these perpetuations, 
by his strong hand, of such human character as 
our faultless British constitution occasionally pro- 
duces, in out-of-the-way corners. It is among his 
illustrations of the Irish Rebellion, and represents 
the pillage and destruction of a gentleman’s house 
by the mob. They have made a heap in the 
drawing-room of the furniture and books, to set 
first fire to; and are tearing up the floor for its 
more easily kindled planks; the less busily-dis- 
posed meanwhile hacking round with rage, with 
axes, and smashing what they can with butt-ends 
of guns. I do not care to follow with words the 
ghastly truth of the picture into its detail; but 
the most expressive incident of the whole, and 
the one immediately to my purpose, is this, that 
one fellow has sat himself at the piano, on which, 
hitting down fiercely with his clenched fist, he 
plays, grinning, such tune as may be so produci- 

le, to which melody two of bis companions, 
flourishing knotted sticks, dance, after their man- 
ner, on the top of the instrument. 

I think we have in this conception as per- 
fect an instance as we require of the lowest sup- 
posable phase of immodest or licentious art in 
music ; the “infler consciousness of good” being 
dim, even in the musician and his audience ; and 
wholly unsympathized with, and unacknowledged, 
by the Delphian, Vestal, and all other prophetic 
and cosmic powers. This represented scene 
came into my mind suddenly, one evening, a few 
weeks ago, in contrast with another which I was 
watching in its reality ; namelv, a group of gen- 
tle school-girls, leaning over Mr. Hallé as he was 
playing a variation on “Home, sweet Home.” 
They had sustained with unwonted courage the 
glance ot subdued indignation with which, hav- 
ing just closed a rippling melody of Sebastian 
Bach’s, (much like what one might fancy the 
singing of nightingales would be if they fed on 





honey instead of flies), he turned to the slight, 
popular air. But they had their own associa- 
tions with it, and besought for, and obtained it ; 
and pressed close, at first, in vain, to see what no 
glance could follow, the traversing of the fingers. 
They soon thought no more of seeing.» The wet 
eyes, round-open, and the little scarlet upper 
lips, lifted, and drawn shihtly together, in pas- 
sionate glow of utter wonder, became picture-like, 
—porcelain-like,—in motionless joy, as the sweet 
multitude of low notes fell in their timely infini- 
ties, like summer rain. Only La Robbia him- 
self (nor even he, unless with tenderer use of 
color than is usual in his work) could have ren- 
dered some image of that listening. 


But if the reader can give due vitality in 
his fancy to these two scenes, he will have in 
them representative types, clear enough for all 
future purpose, of the several agencies of debased 
and perfect art. And the interval may easily 
and continuously be filled by mediate gradations. 
Between the entirely immodest, unmeasured, and 
(in evil sense) unmannered, execution with the 
fist; and the entirely modest, measured, and (in 
the noblest sense) mannered, or moral’d, execu- 
tion with the finger; between the impatient and 
unpractised doing, containing in itself the witness 
of lasting impatience and idleness through all 
previous life, and the patient and practised doing, 
containing in itself the witness of self-restraint 
and unwearied toil through all previous life ;— 
between the expressed subject and sentiment 
of home violation, and the expressed subject 
and sentiment of home love; between the 
sympathy of audience, given in irreverent and 
contemptuous rage, joyless as the rabidness 
of a dog, and the sympathy of audience given in 
an almost appalled humility of intense, raptur- 
ous, and yet entirely reasoning and reasonable 
pleasure ;—between these two limits of octave, 
the reader will find he can class, according to its 
modesty, usefulness, and grace, or becomingness, 
all other musical art. For although purity of 
purpose and fineness of execution by no means go 
together, degree to degree, (since fine, and in- 
deed all but the finest, work is often spent in the 
most wanton purpose—as in all our modern opera 
—and the rudest execution is again often joined 
with purest purpose, as ina mother’s song to her 
child), still the entire accomplishment of music 
is only in the union of both. For the difference 
between that “all but” finest and “finest” is an 
infinite one ; and besides this, however the power 
of the performer, once attained, may be after- 
wards misdirected, in slavery to popular passion 
or childishness, and spend itself, at its sweetest, 
in idle melodies, cold and ephemeral (like Mi- 
chael, Angelo’s snow statue in the other art), or 
else in vicious difficulty and miserable noise— 
crackling of thorns under the pot of public sensu- 
ality—still, the attainment of this power, and 
the maintenance of it, involve always in the ex- 
ecutant some virtue or courage of high kind; the 
understanding of which, and of the difference 
between the discipline which develops it, and the 
disorderly efforts of the amateur, it will be one 
of our first businesses to estimate rightly. And 
though not indeed by degree to degree, yet in 
essential relation (as of winds to waves, the one 
being always the true cause of the other, though 
they are not necessarily of equal force at the 
same time), we shall find vice in its varieties, 
with art-failure,—and virtue in its varieties, with 
art-success,—fall and rise together: the peasant- 
girl’s song at her spinning-wheel, the peasant- 
laborer’s “to the oaks and rills,’-—domestic music, 
feebly yet sensitively skilful,—music for the mul- 
titude, of beneficent or of traitorous power,— 
dance-melodies, pure and orderly, or foul and 
frantic.—march music, blatant in mere fever of 





animal pugnacity, or majestic with force of na- 
tional duty and memory.,—song-music, reckless, 
sensual, sickly, slovenly, forgetful even of the 
foolish words it effaces with foolish noise,—or 
thoughtful, sacred, healthful, artful, for ever 
sanctifying noble thought with separately distin- 
guished loveliness of belonging sound,—all these 
families and gradations of good or evil, however 
mingled, follow, in so far as they are good, one 
constant law of virtue (or “life-strength,” which 
is the literal meaning of the word, and its intend- 
ed one, in wise men’s mouths), and in so far as 
they are evil, are evil by outlawry and unvirtue, 
or death-weakness. Then, passing wholly beyond 
the domain of death, we may still imagine the 
ascendant nobleness of the art, through all the 
concordant life of incorrupt creatures, and a con- 
tinually deeper harmony of “puissant words and 
murmurs made to bless,” until we reach 


“The undisturbed song of pure consent, 
Aye sung before the sapphire-colored throne.” 





The Two “Figaros” by Mozart and Rossini , 


Comie operas, as a rule, are not long-lived, and 
the “Figaro” of Mozart, now about ninety years 
of age, and the “Figaro” of Rossini, about thirty 
years its junior, are the two great exceptions. 
With the English the comic element in music 
never had any abiding stay, and all that render- 
ed the vernacular versions of the two ‘“Figaros” 
at Old Covent Garden piquant and of interest 
has departed. The adaptations were great cruel- 
ties, for the light, lively, and strictly comic por- 


4 tions of these two operas were rejected and cut 


out. The late Sir Henry Bishop imagined he 
could be more playful and spirited than Mozart, 
and compose a better bravura than Rossini; but 
his excisions, however extraordinary, and his ad- 
ditions and supposed amendments, however un- 
common and meritorious, failed in adding ardor 
and enthusiasm to the work of Mozart, or more 
of life and gaiety to the fancy of Rossini; and 
the only result of his labor was a rapid_shorten- 
ing of the comic existence on the English stage 
of the two greatest composers for the opera that 
ever flourished. Re-writing the “Figaros” was 
not a more venturesome task than imitating the 
“Freischiitz” of Weber, the “Last Judgment” of 
Spohr, and the “St. Paul” of Mendelssohn ; but 
each and all these efforts proved to be labor in 
vain on the part of Sir Henry, yielding neither 
profit nor emolument. ‘ 

The plot of the Figaro married, differs as much 
from the plot of the marrying Figaro, as the ge- 
nius and capabilities of the two composers. There 
is no real feeling and no intensity of thought in 
any one scene in “Figaro the Barber,” and we 
much question whether the constant up and 
alive—the unbroken sparkle and effervescence— 
the utter absence of every point of repose, or any 
opening for serious or even sentimental coloring 
which mark the plot of the “Barber” would have 
done other than depressed the temperament of 
Mozart: whilst, on the other hand, the shades of 
tenderness and varied pathos rising up here and 
there in the Mozartian opera, demand an ex- 
pression beyond the calibre of the swan, or rath- 
er the lark, of Pesaro. Rossini, however full of 
force and fun in his development of comic scenes, 
was, when he wrote the “Barber” but a manner- 
ist, and a dismal one, in his portraiture of the 
deep and strong feelings appertaining to humani- 
ty. True it is, that the “Tancredi” and “Otello” 
in Rossinian guise raised an interest that, for a 
time, permeated all musical Europe; but the 
love, enterprise, and desperation of such a char- 
acter as the Syratcusan Prince is but feebly 
sketched in the touch and go pages of the Rossini 
score ; and the agony of the Moor may be imag- 
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ined from the fact that David, the great tenor, 
interpolated the famous duet from the “Armida” 
into the final scene of the “O/ello” and walked off 
the stage arm and arm with his adored Desdemo- 
na. No musical dramatic composer that has ever 
lived wonld have approached Mozart in his ren- 
dering of such operas as the “ Tancredi,” “Otello,” 
“Romeo and Juliet.’ and “Faust.” Amenaide in 
prison and in chains with Tancredi as the Ivan- 
hoe—unknown knight and champion—would 
have given Mozart a chance of rivalling Sir 
Walter Scott; and as for the innocent Desilemo- 
na, the head-strong yet ill-treated Juliet, and the 
miserable Margqaret—they must each wait their 
day: the poet has given them immortality—the 
musician of the future has this end to consum- 
mate. 

Rossini was without rival when he composed 
the “Barber,” for the so-called popular opera of 
the same name by Paisiello had been virtually 
made antique by the success of the new school. 
The French had overrun Italy, had carried with 
them their military bands, orchestras, and operas, 
and taught the Southerns their new phrases, 
combinations, and modes of execution; and Ros- 
sini had carried the trombones, trumpets, and 
half the military band into the theatre, combin- 
ing the flash and dash of the new armoury with 
a display of power in vocalization that none but 
a great singer would have ventured to deal with. 
If his orchestral performers were shady, his vo- 
calists were generallv reliable, and oftentimes not 
to be challenged. He had acquired as much of 
the learning of the master as he needed, without 
the drudgery of the pupil; he had seen what art 
was, and what artists could do; and had_receiv- 
ed no small experience in the sentiments and 
passions of the musical public. As to verses and 
poetry he decried both: he wanted situation, 
transition, contrast, and climax, and in the “ZBar- 
ber” he obtained all four. The serenade of the 
Count, the rhapsody or soliloquy of the Barher 
and the letter-song of the heroine were severally 
prodigious advances on the work of Paisiello, and 
are to this day as masterly and interesting as 
when first produced. No man’s hands can be 
competent to deal with another man’s head; for 
no two pair of hands can execute alike; and a 
common invention is not be found in two sets of 
brains. No composer of any reputation has ever 
attempted an imitation of these three exquisite 
morceaux. The work has been so well and so 
fearlessly done, so perfect and so sure, that imita- 
tion can only end in vulgarity, and a something 
to be thoroughly ashamed of. The school is so 
oo there is nothing to catch hold of; the 
brilliancy and vivacity so truthful and intense 
there, is no room for exaggeration ; there was no 
trickery, deception, incomprehensibility, mystery, 
ostentation or pretence; all was the result of 
great knowledge, and the application of known 
means in a way never thought of before, and em- 
bodied in a graciousness and elegance of spirit 
that must have taken a lifetime to grasp and Hold 
at ready and instant command. Of the same 
class are the two duets between Figaro and the 
Count, and Figaro and Rosiua in the first act; 
brilliant and beautiful, overwhelming in their 
power, a power apparently produced by small 
and inadequate means, and yet enormous in their 
quantity of effect. Everything is right as far as 
it goes, and the composer has taken the true 
measure of singers, band, stage, and andience. 
He has engaged all, interested and _ satisfied all. 
The trio where the Count reveals himself to 
Rosina, and the famous “Zitti, Zitti,” that fol- 
lows it, are two capital situations that suited the 
temperament of Rossini, and which he has made 
marvellously sympathetic by the peculiarity of 
his contrasts, the delicacy of his ideas, and the 
sincerity of their expression. These movements 
on their first appearance were received as origi- 
nal and beyond measure captivating, and time 
has not weakened these predilections; they shine 
with undiminished lustre, and if the taste of the 
general public has improved, the result has not 
been attained by any advance on these exquisite 
specialities of Rossini. 

It would be wrong to say that the finales in this 
opera are weak, for they are as full of bustle and 





complication, and are as clearly and gracefully 
constructed as any of Rossini’s earlier works ; there 
is anever-flagging animation, and an aggregation 
of melodious passages, and a courageous reliance 
on compilations and expedients which the com- 
poser well knew would meet with the sympathies 
of his audience; but, compared with the finales in 
the “ Figaro” of Mozart, all the force and feeling 
of Rossini vanish, and the play of his imagina- 
tion and his resources of the art cease to be mat- 
ters of criticism. Bv the side of Mozart these 
ensembles lack grandeur and elevation, and in- 
deed lose all their elegance, variety, and spirit. 
They are, of course, lively in their way, noisy, 
broad, and ornamental, with a thin border of 
melody ; but there is no real dramatic interest, no 
true mental agitation, no intellectual power— 
nothing beyond what vocalists wanted at that 
day, and what could be readily and easily per- 
formed. 

Whatever may be the changes in dramatic mu- 
sic, the finales in the operas of Mozart are cer- 
tain of holding their own, and the finales of his 
“ Figaro” can never pass out of mind or memory. 
The deep pathos of the songs of the true-hearted 
wife, the sentimental duets of the Count and Su- 
sanna, the romantic ditty of the page, and its 
more than true imitation by the lady’s maid, the 
the mock heroics of Figaro, are all unequalled in 
their portraiture of the different shades of human 
feeling, and give a delicate and feminine charm 
to the opera quite foreign to the work of Rossini. 
Mozart revelled in his pictures of woman’s love, 
whilst Rossini seems to have known but little about 
it, or thought it too weak to deserve painting. But 
if Mozart was feminine when dealing with wo- 
man’s tenderness, he was not so in his finales. 
Here he is all original thought, of enormous con- 
versational power, full of strong and fiery passion, 
and hurrying his hearers away into the current 
of his own strong, quick, and beautiful thoughts. 
Everything is new and ennobled, and nothing is 
allowed to pass withont creating an influence 
and impression. Rossini is the scene-painter, 
whilst Mozart is the man with a high and _ pene- 
trating intelligence, possessing the artistic power 
to make men think with him, and like him. The 
two “ Figaros” were written with two great and 
distinct ends: both fulfilled their purpose. Mo- 
zart was earnest; Rossini honest. Neither at- 
tempted to deceive.—Zondon Orchestra. 





Tenors and Basses. 

The tenor I take to be the happiest man in the 
world, or, at least, he ought to be. He is the indi- 
vidual whom all the operatic Elviras love. He loves 
them, also. He has all the serenades to sing. He 
alone can indulge in the ut de poitrine. Almost inva- 
riably, he is allowed to die for the heroine, when he 
isn’t permitted to marry her, and alwavs has a /ortis- 
simo death-song given to him, which, like the swan’s, 
is the sweetest. What little stage business there is, in 
the way of kneeling at the feet of the inamoratas, kiss- 
ing of hands, embracing of languishing Leonoras, be- 
longs exclusively to him. He also can be the melan- 
choly man, and drown susceptible damsels with tears, 
over his chalky grief and and cork-lined wrinkles of 
woe. The women dote upon the tenor, send him little 
billets, look at him through the lorgnettes, and adore 
him in secret, as Heine’s pine adored the palm. He 
finds bouquets upon his mantle, and little perfamed 
notes upon his dre-sing-table. If he be a tenor di 
grazia, lovely woman will sigh for him ; if a ¢enor ro- 
busto, lovely woman will die for him, or wish that 
heaven had made her such a man. The amateur 
tenor enjoys the same advantages as the operatie ten- 
or, ona small seale. He is privileged to sing all the 
pretty things, and he may sing them as badly as may 
be, if he is only interesting. He is the idol before 
which female bread-and-butterhood bends, both Gre- 
cian and otherwise. He is usually fragile, spirituel, 
and delicate. He sleeps on the underside of a rose- 
leaf, drinks Angelica, eats caramels, and catches 
butterflies. He carries his voice in a lace pocket- 
handkerchief, when in the open air, and does it up in 
amber when he retires to sleep upon the rose-leaves. 
He alone is permitted to wear white kids and vest, 
and otherwise array himself after the manner of the 
festive hotel waiter. He knows the secret of immor- 
tal youth and never grows old. All tuneful lays set 
to the tinkling of flutes, guitars, and harps belong to 
him. He alone can sing to the moon and address the 
stars. In his répertoire are all the interesting bri- 





gands, the high born cavaliers, the romantic lovers, 
and the melancholy artists. 

And he has nice legs, or, if he hasn’t, he had bet- 
ter degenerate into a baritone, and have done with it. 

A tenor without nice legs is worse off than a sopra- 
no who can’t sing “ With verdure clad,” if there be 
snch a rara avis, or an alto who has to do Siebel and 
Matteo Orsini with elephantine ankles, and there 
never was an alto in the world with whom I wouldn’t 
measure fect, and give them the odds of one or two 
numbers. sd 

The tenor lives in clover, chin deep, and never gets 
stung by the bees. Sometimes he forgets to wrap up 
his voice in the handkerchief when he goes out, or he 
sleeps in the direct line of a current of air, which 
comes in under the door, and the result is an indispo- 
sition. When he has an indisposition, he goes off 
hunting ducks at Calumet, instead of dears in the au- 
dience, and the manager forgives him and the audi- 
ence pity him. He doesn’t die like other singers, but 
gradually fades away like the rose, and disappears in 
a little cloud of perfume. 

The basso, on the other hand, is the personification 
of vocal misery, and he knows it. He feels that he is 
not interesting at all. He knows that the women 
don’t adore him, and he takes a fiendish delight in 
bellowing at them. He never has an opportunity to 
languish on the stage, or go reund kneeling and sigh- 
ing and kissing of hands. He is never a lover. If 
a brigand he is a dirty cut-throat. If a cavalier, he 
is some dilapidated old duke, with a young and pret- 
ty wife, just packing up preparatory to elopement 
with the tenor, and requesting him not to interfere 
with her little arrangements. If a sailor, he is a 
swaggering pirate. If.an uncle, he isa miser. If a 
mayor, he isa simpleton. If a father, he is a fool. 
The composers never give him but one aria in opera, 
and that is always written an octave higher than he 
he can sing, or an octave lower than his boot heel. 
He is always in trouble with the orchestra. He 
knows he can squelch the first fiddles and reeds, and 
come out even with the bassoons and double basses, 
but the man with the trombone is his mortal enemy, 
and the man with the kettle-drums his skeleton. He 
feels in his heart of hearts that the one can blow him 
into ribbons, and the other pound him toa jelly, and 
what is more, he knows they are never happy, except 
when they are engaged in that pulverizing process. 
What little singing he has to do is devoted to panegy- 
rics upon beer,dissertations upon cookery,and lugubri- 
ous screeds upon the infidelity of woman and his own 
ponderous wretchedness. When he is not confined 
to this, he is set up for a lanzhing stock in buffo work. 
He has no runs and triils and sky-rockets with 
which to dazzle people. 

He knows that one of his long arias is like a 
long sermon, He usually has so much voice in his 
copper-lined and brass-riveted throat, that it invaria- 
bly gets the better of him, either running like mo- 
lasses in cold weather, or coming out by fits and starts 
and leaking all round the edges. He must inevitably 
sing false, and it makes him unhappy. He is not at 
all delicate, being usually doubly blessed in chest 
and stomach, and the result is, he can’t get sick if he 
tries. The blessed indisposition which so often gets 
into the velvet throat of the tenor, rarely gets into his, 
consequently his opportunities for duck-hanting at 
the Calumet are very limited. Allof these afflictions 
make him misanthropical, and he goes through the 
world with his little repertoire of “The Calf of Gold,” 
“ Infelive,’” “O mio Palermo,” ‘The Last Men,” 
and “ The Wanderer,” a very Ishmael of wretehed- 
ness, and a howling Dervish of despair. He drinks 
beer and all sorts of fiery damnations, eats sausage 
and kraut with impunity, and smokes villsinous to- 
bacco in short clay pipes He despises the razor, 
and eschews the little weakness of kids and patent 
leathers. The tenor is the nightingale ; he is the 
crow. The tenor is the beloved of women, but for 
him no serenade, no face in the lattice shaming the 
moon with its brightness ane beauty. I pray, there- 
fore, all gentlefolk to deal kindly with the basso, 
and make his rough road as smooth as possible, for 
it is inevitable as fate that he will liv€ to a hundred 
years of age, and sing every blessed day of the centu- 
ry, and will finally be gathered to his fathers, singing 


as he goes.—Letters of Peregrine Pickle. 





The Forthcoming Opera Season in London. 


I. Drury Lane. 


London, this season, will have its two grand ope- 
ratic companies, the one at Drury Lane, the other at 
Covent Garden. Messrs. Gye and Mapleson hold 
the reins at the Garden, whilst Mr. George Wood is 
the Director at Old Drury. Both schemes are now 
before the public and are scanned with curiosity and 
interest. That offered by Mr. George Wood un- 
questionably bears away the supremacy, and if the 
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programme be adhered to, the season at Drury Lane 
will be one of the greatest events that has ever taken 
place in the history of the musical drama. The pro- 
duction of some score of the finest operas are prom- 
ised, and with casts that can only be described as of 
enormous strength, for Mr. George Wood has 
brought together an aggregation of stars of the first 
magnitude, which enables him to present the grand 
works of the classic composers, with a novelty and at- 
traction certainly not hitherto attempted. Where 
the field is all brilliancy, it is no longer a question of 
astarortwo. The “Figaro” of Mozart is to be 
given with Nilsson as the Countess, Volpini as Susan- 
na, and Monbelli as Cherubino; whilst Santley as- 
sumes the Count; Faure, Figaro ; Foli, Bartolo; and 
Lyall, Basilio. 

In the “Magic Flute,” Monbelli will be the novelty 
as Papagena, Pamina will be in the hands of Sinico, 
and Ilma de Murska will continue her supremacy in 
the role of the Queen of the Night. The cast in the 
“Don Juan” is unparalleled ; Monbelli_ as Zerlina, 
Iima de Murska as Donna Elvira, and Reboux the 
Donna Anna; Don Giovanni will be represented by 
Faure, Otlavio by Gardoni, 11 Commendatore by Foli, 
Masetto by Verger, and Leporello by Castelli. Such 
are the prospects for Mozart and his three great and 
popular operas ; and when we quote the scheme for 
Les Huguenots,” it will be found that Meyerbeer is 
no less worthily taken care of. Valentine is most 
happily placed with Mathilde Savertal, Margaret 
with Ilma de Marska, and Urban-with Trebelli; 
whilst to Mongini is assigned Raoul, to Faure Nevers, 
to Santley St. Bris, and to Foli Marcel. 

Mlle. Christine Nilsson continues her well-known 
impersonations as Violetta in “La Traviata,” Marga- 
ret in the “Faust,” Martha in Flotow’s opera of that 
name, Amina in “La Sonnambula,’’ Lucia in the 
“Lammermoor,” and will also appear as Alice in the 
“Robert” of Meyerbeer, a part in which she has re- 
cently made so great a sensation in Paris; also as 
Desdemona in the “Otello” of Rossini, and as Mignon 
in the opera of Ambroise Thomas. In the last three 
characters she is at present comparatively unknown 
in England, but they are by no means the least of 
her triumphs, and have only to be witnessed to be 
appreciated and admired. 

othing short of a plethora of talent could have 
enabled the Director at Drury Lane to lay out such 
unusually powerful casts to these popular operas, and 
his engagements have been of the most lavish char- 
acter, In addition to the queen of sopranos, Chris- 
tine Nilsson, and Sinico, and Trebelli-Bettini—voeal- 
ists universally beloved and esteemed—Mr. Wood 
has secured Mile. Mathilde Savertal, a soprano of 
large voice and great repntation, one fully competent 
t> take the parts in which Mlle. Tietjens has gained 
80 mach and so deserved a reputation. Then we 
find Pauline Lewitsky, a pupil (like Nilsson) of the 
famous master, Wartel, and one of fine voice and 
grand school; and in Volpini we have one, who in 
St. Petersburgh, is as popular and as esteemed as 
Patti—an excellent singer and one needing only 
place and opportunity to make her mark. Volpini 
was here for the campaign in the Lyceum last year, 
which came so suddenly to grief. Mme. Mon- 
belli was also one of the troupe, and is known for 
her admirable concert-room singing. She is every 
way 4 great artist, of superb presence, and a most de- 
sirable addition to Mr. Wood’s staff. Nor must we 
forget Mlle. Reboux, celebrated for her role in the 
“Mirella,” at Paris. This lady is a first-rate vocal- 
ist and excellent actress, and will doubtless prove of 
valuable assistance at Drury Lane, When we mention 
the useful Mile. Corsi we shall have noticed the ten 
lady stars that give lustre to Mr. Wood’s directorate 
for this season. 

The gentlemen artists number no less than sixteen; 
some one must be first mentioned, nor shall we do 
much wrong when we commence with our celebrated 
countryman, Mr. Santley, now in the meridian of his 
powers, who holds his rank with undiminished repu- 
tation, and in addition to his representations of Rigo- 
letto, Papageno, Hoel, Plumketto, St. Bris, Il Conte in 
Mozart’s “Figaro,” Renato, Germont, and Valentin, is 
to appear as Macbeth, as “Macbeth” has been re- 
clothed by its composer for the Parisian stage. Mac- 
beth in its early condition was but small and some- 
what weak, nor did Verdi’s nursing add any life to 
its brief caveer, and in all probability Mr. Santley may 
be spared the trouble of getting up a part in which he 
cannot well add to his fame. As the Flying Dutch- 
man; or, Lost Hollander (as the new Italian version 
has it) there is ample room for his fire, force, and 
feeling. This opera, the second of the Wagnerian 
set, is in many respects a masterly work, and its sec- 
ond act is specially to be commended, for it is ex- 
ceedingly fine, and satisfies all conditions of the musi- 
cal drama. The proposed cast is unexceptionally 
strong and bright. Murska as Senta, Gardoni as 
Erik, Gassier as Daland, and Santley as the Dutch- 





man. With such a cast and with such a band as*Mr. 
Wood has gathered together, and such a stage and 
appliances as Old Drury offers, there is a certainty 
of an effective rendering; and why this opera, so 
popular throughout Germany, should not obtain con- 
summate favor in this country it is difficult to con- 
ceive. Withall his peculiarities Richard Wagner is 
no ordinary man : it took some twenty years to,pop- 
ularize the “Jobert” of Meverbeer, and the Hollander 
is an advance upon the “Robert.” It is sufficient to 
name that most perfect and accomplished of actors 
and singers, Mons. Faure, unsurpassable in his 
Mephistopheles, Iago, Figaro, Nevers, and Don Juan. 
Signor Foli has now well established his reputation, 
and still gains on his hearers on each successive ap- 
pearance. In Signor Perotti will be found a young 
tenore robusto of no ordinary reputation in Italy, and 
in such parts as the Duke in “Rigoletto,” Alfredo in 
“Traviata,” Manfredo in “ Trovatore,” the subscribers 
will experience the charm of novelty, brilliancy, del- 
icacy of execution, and an entire command of style 
that met full approval from all who know anything 
of good singing. There is also a new Baritone from 
Paris, Signor Verger, known and acknowledged as 
an artist of great power and a universal favorite in 
the French metropolis. He is prominent in the 
“Sonnambula,”’ the “Don Juan,” the “ Trovatore,” and 
for intention, ability, technical skill, and general busi- 
ness talent he is unquestionably a great addition. 
Signor Bettini’s reputation is too well fixed and too 
widely known to need our dwelling upon. Mr. Wood 
has hit npon a capital basso profundo in the person of 
Signor Ragner, an excellent vocalist, actor, and gen- 
eral favorite in the great theatres of Italy. Of Sig- 
nor Trevero, Castelli, Zoboli, Archinti, and Rinaldi- 
ni, no more need be remarked than that they are each 
and all fully adequate for all that may be required of 
them. 

The theatre having been decorated and completely 
remodelled after plans by Messrs. Marsh, Nelsson 
and Harvey, the architects, will be opened on Satar- 
day the 16th of April. Herr Strauss leads the or- 
chestra, Signor Santi is chorus master, and Mr. 
Stirling stage-manager, Mr. Jarrett the acting-man- 


ager. 

“The Ballet will be unusually strong, Mile. Fioretti 
being the principal danseuse. 

II. Covent GARDEN. 

The prospectus from Covent Garden embraces a 
long list of names commencing with Tietjens, Patti, 
Pauline Lucea, Schalchi; Signori Graziani, Casabo- 
ni, Ciampi, Tagliafico, Petitt, and Dr. Gunz. Of 
those not so well known we may mention Mlle. 
Olma, from the opera at Brussels, Mlle. Vanzini, an 
American with a moderate voice, and Mlle. Cari (or 
Carey), also an American with a fine voice. Mlle. 
Sessi, who has achieved a reputation in Paris from the 
circumstance of possessing a splendid head of hair, 
and an attractive mode of coiffure, will take some of 
the parts hitherto entrusted to Patti, and that which 
has pleased and been approved in Paris will probably 
prove successful at Covent Garden. Mlle. Sessi’s 
great drawback is her want of height, but in all other 
respects she is worthy of commendation. The sec- 
ondarv characters will be filled by the ladies Madi- 
gan, Dell’ Anese. Locatelli, and Bauermeister. The 
leading tenor will be Herr Wachtel, and he wiil be 
assisted by Signor Nandin, an excellent artist, and 
by Signor Larocca, of good intentions but not much 
voice. Signor Mario is held in reserve and will be 
heard occasionally in his well known parts. The 
noble voice of Cotogni is a real service to the Gye 
and Mapleson corps ; so also will be found Capponi 
and Bagagiolo. The conductors are to be Signori 
Vianesi and Bevignani. The duties of the prompter 
are looked forward to as being unnsually severe, and 
consequently Covent Garden is to be served with a 
pair of prompters in the persons of Signori Lago 
and Rialp. Mr. A. Harris maintains his position as 
stage manager, Tito Mattei as maestro al piano, and 
Mr. Pittman as organist. 

‘No less than twenty-four operas are promised and 
their casts advertised. The ‘ Ophelia” of Thomas 
will be assigned to Mlle. Sessi, who is also to un- 
dertake the Queen of Night in the “ Magic Flute” of 
Mozart, the Susanna in the “ Figaro,” and Isabella 
in the “Robert.” Patti, of course, stands upon her 
old triamphs: Elvira in “ Z Puritani,” Rosina in 
the “ Barber,” Zerlina in “ Don Giovanni,” Violetta 
in “ Traviata,’ and Adina in “ L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
Mlle. Tietjens will re-appear in Medea, in ‘Fidelio ;” 
in Valentina, Pamina, Donna Anna, the Countess in 
the “ Figaro,” Alice in the “ Robert,” and Agatha in 
the “ Freischiitz.’” Dr. Gunz will revive his per- 
formances of some three or four years ago, and be 
heard as Jason in the “ Medea,’”’ Florestan in “ Fide- 
lio” Tamino in the “ Magic Flute,’ and Rodolf in 
the “Freischit3.” Herr Wachtel is to hold the parts 
of Raoul, Vasco di Gama, Arnold, and Don Oitavio. 





Mario is reserved for the “ 7 Puritani,” the “ Barber,” 
the “ Fist,” the “ Traviata,” and the “ Martha.” 
Signor Nandin is placed in the “ Ze Domino Noir ;” 
Fernando in the “ Favorite,’ “ L’ Etoile du Nord,” 
“DL Africaine,” “Dinorah,” and “Fra Diavolo. “Mae- 
beth,” is advertised, with Graziani as Macbeth, and 
Tietjens as Lady Macbeth ; and the casts of the “ Wil- 
liam Tell,” the “ Don Juan,” and the ‘ Huguenots,” 
are severally good, but not to be compared with those 
announced for Drury Lane. Graziani, Ciampi, 
Cotogni, Capponi, are judiciously employed, and 
will be heard under propitious circumstances and 
their exertions will no doubt be graciously received. 
Mr. Wood and Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, the cater- 
ers for these gorgeous entertainments have no doubt 
had their difficulties to contend with in gathering to- 
gether so splendid a staff, and there will be a tough 
and strong struggle for ascendancy with the public. 
On each side are there many favorite artists and first- 
rate vocalists, and nearly all the grand operas on 
which reputation are built are advertised for perform - 
ance at both theatres. When talent is so rife and 
real excellence so abundant the enthnsiasts for the 
musical drama may look forward to unlimited sensa- 
tion, and to unnumbered repetitions without aught 
of wearisome effect. The season we take it must of 
necessity be most remarkable, and beyond measure 
brilliant and memorable. The sums expended and 
to be expended, must be enormons—a stern necessity 
in securing excellence and propriety in performance, 
and the managers are engaged in a competition which 
must prove most beneficial to the taste and musical 
knowledge of the public. We believe in the exis- 
tance of a general feeling on the part of the public to 
patronize fine performances, and it is upon fine per- 
formances that Mr. Wood, it would seem, has found- 
ed and intends to conduct his gigantic speculation. 
The Drury Lane scheme has been well weighed and 
considered in all its details and is evidently calenlated 
to advance the dignity of the art, the reputation of 
the profession to secure the finest rendering of the 
music, and engage the warmest sympathies of the 
audience. We wish him with all sincerity of heart 
a successful issue in the cause he has taken such care 
and labor to establish. 

In one respect the coming season will specially d't- 
fer from preceding ones—in the array of new and 
youthful talent. Hitherto we have been too much 
contented with those who have appeared yeur after 
year probably a quarter of a century, small opportu- 
nity being afforded to the young and promising artist, 
partly from the dislike of managers to disturb existing 
arrangements, but more, perhaps, from the jealousy 
of the reigning favorites, who have declined to give 
up any of their repertoire to those who might prove 
dangerous rivals. This policy seems to be aban- 
doned, notably in the case of the Drury Lane Compa- 
ny—certainly to the advantage of Art: and we can- 
not think that it will prove any thing but gain to the 
inaugurators .of the new system.—Orchestra, March 
18. : 





Weber's “Last Waltz” Again. 
Trieste, Feb. 22, 1870. 

Dear Dwient :—In your Journal of January 29, 
is a correction of an “absurdity” by another, ost:nsi- 
bly from a friend and pupil of Reissiger, about the 
so called Von Weber’s last Waltz. The truth was 
given years ago in your paper, but as it seems to have 
been forgotten, let us try again by translating some- 
thing on the subject. Yours truly, 

A. W. T. 

From the Leipziger Allgemeine Mvusikdlische Zeitung, 

of July 1, 1829. 

REMARKABLE, YET EVIDENT PROOF, THAT THE 
SAME DANCE CAN BE COMPOSED OR PRINTED 
BY TWO DIFFERENT COMPOSERS AT THE SAME 
TIME. 

All the world knows that dance music is now in 
an extraordinarily flourishing state in all German 
lands, and numerous as we count the marigold in our 
meadows, in equal numbers sprout out the dances. 
They, however, for the most part grow in Vienna, 
and, as an agreeable means of distinguishing them, 
often receive very original baptismal names. Now, 
it has happened, that one called “Der Sehnsculit- 
walzer (Le Desir), von Beethoven, is with uncommon 
sympathy abundantly played and danced; but once 
when the spirit of dancing descended also upon Schu- 
bert, when he was still alive, and impelled him to 
publish his “Original Dances, Opus 9, Diabelli, Vi- 
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enna,” then it happened that No. 2, called “ Trauer- 
walzer,”’ was precisely the same waltz as Beethoven’s 
Sehnscuhts-walz, though without the trio, in regard to 
which busy tongues persist in asserting, that Herr 
Hoffmann in Breslau was the one to add it to the 
walz. 

Another curiosity of this sort again has recently 
attracted notice. There appeared, namely, published 
by Schott at Mayence, the Last Waltz of C. M. von 
Weber, on the title, with a picture of the composer, 
and under it: “proprieté de |’editeur,” which of 
course fully proves, that that well-known, honest 
firm had purchased it as a composition of Weber. 
Now, some years since, Herr Reissiger, at present 
Kapellmeister in Dresden in Weber’s place, publish- 
ed through Peters in Leipzig certain dances, and— 
mirabile dictu—among them already stands bodily 
also that waltz, only in another key. It may then he 
asked: Which soul, in mysterious hours of friendly 
communication, had breathed this Waltz into the oth- 
er? or, how, and by what secret sympathy, has it be- 
come possibile that two dances are one ?—and other 
like questions. 


(From the Same, July 22, 1829.) 
EXPLANATION. 

The Andante Energico, which has appeared under 
the title : ‘““Derniere pensée musicale de C. M. de We- 
ber,” in Paris, published by J. Pleyel et comp. (Pro- 
prieté des Editeurs), is nothing else than a Waltz 
composed by me, which is to be found in the set: 
“Danses brillantes pour le Pianoforte, ceuv. 26,” as 
No. 5, composed in 1822, and published, 1824, by 
C. F. Peters, in the “Bureau de Musique” at Leip- 
zig ; and unluckily somewhat changed to its injury. 

However wanting in self-respect I consider it to 
quarrel about the authorship of a waltz, still I am of 
opinion that such cases deserve to be publicly cen- 
sured, to save the public from being cheated ; other- 
wise all music will soon be received with suspicion, 
if to pirated editions false titles be also added. 

C. G. Rerssicer. 
Dresden, 5 July, 1829. 





The “Great Musical Festival” in San Fran- 
cisco. 
[From the Boston Advertiser Correspondent. ] 
San Francisco, Feb, 24, 1870. 


San Francisco has undoubtedly proved herself to be 
the centre of refinement and culture on this coast, or 
rather Camilla Urso, the distinguished violinist, has 
proved itfor her. In the restless search for wealth 
it might be supposed that her citizens ignored all 
else; that the higher phases of civilization were not 
represented among us. But it is notso. The great 
musical festival has proved a perfect triumph, and in 
it one may see the progress of this coast. ‘To Camilla 
Urso belongs the whole credit of the suggestion that a 
concert like the Boston—as near as might he—should 
be held for the assistance of our Mercantile Library As- 
sociation of San Francisco, which has struggled on for 
some fifteen years, when, in an evil hour the managers 
determined to erect a magnificent building in the very 
heart of the city. To make a long story short, they 
built it, and found themselves at the end of last year 
in a hopeless condition of bankruptey. 

The association is in debt to the tune of a million 
dollars, gold. Only the other day, a savings and loan 
society had to foreclose a mortgage of $170,000—the 
fact being that the revenue of the library would not 
pay the interest on its indebtedness. At this june- 
ture a complete paralysis seems to have come over 
the managers of the institution, and it was reserved 
for a woman to show them a way out of their diffi- 
culties. 

Mme. Urso took the whole responsibility of the 
management on her sboulders, and has proved her- 
self to possess rare powers of organization. The list 
of city and county societies includes all the German 
choirs and numerous delegations from interior towns. 
Even Virginia City, Nevada, contributed some forty 
performers. The day selected for the opening per- 
formance was Washington’s birthday, but Urso’ di- 
vides with the Father of his people the honors of this 
occasion. Between eleven and twelve o'clock the 
crowds began to throng the neighboring streets, and 
a little later, carriage after carriage, and street car 
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after car deposited their living freight at the doors of | we are not dependent upon modern composers for a 


the Pavilion. Before the seventeen hundred perform- 
ers of the first day had taken their places, the build- 
ing was filled with not less than ten or eleven thous- 
and persons, At precisely half-past two, Herold, the 
conductor, raised his baton and the band burst forth 
with Weber's jubilee overture, which was magnifi- 
cently rendered. This was followed by Zoelner’s 
“Prayer of the Earth,”’ which was given effectively, 
though somewhat roughly, by the German societies. 
The next feature worthy of notice was the arrival 
of the ladies of the chorus, who, when seated in 
their places, cannot better be described than as resem- 
bling a terraced parterre of gay flowers. As soon as 
the last lady had taken her seat, the band crashed 
forth with a musical potpourri including any num- 
ber of national melodies, and finishing with “ Amer- 
ica,” sung by 1200 voices, accompanied by all the 
accessories of a modern orchestra—organ, drums and 
the thunder of artillery, fired by electricity. But al- 
though “claptrap ” had some place in this concert, 
there was plenty of classical music for the lovers of 
genuine unadulterated harmony. A chorus from 
Moses in Egypt, the overture to Fra Diavolo, the 
Hunter’s Chorus. in Luryanthe, and Tannhauser 
March, were all given in splendid style. 

The great feature of the day, at least in popular es- 
timation, was the “ Anvil Chorus,” rendered by 1200 
singers, 400 instrumentalists and 100 firemen. The 
drummers beat a quickstep and the firemen with their 
red shirts marched and countermarched on the stage 
to the fifty anvils placed ready for them. Bells and 
cannon lent their aid; the big dram, eight feet two 
inches in diameter, and not less the big drummer 
himself, were most noticeable. The audience persis- 
ted in their demonstrative applause, and the chorus 
had to be repeated. During the re-performance of 
the same piece on the following day, a serious acci- 
dent occurred. One of the guns outside the building 
had not been swabbed out very completely, and when 
a new cartridge was put in, went off with great vig- 
or, sending the ramrod across the street and through 
the board partition of a building. On its way it 
broke the artilleryman’s arm and struck a young 
street urchin in the abdomen, wounding him severely. 
The accident was not connected with the electrical 
arrangements, which at some rehearsals Madam 
Urso had superintended herself. She plays the 
cannon with decided ability. 

The second day attracted even a larger audience-- 
some 15,000 people were present—and the pro- 
gramme included a choice selection of oratorio and 
and classical music. The great event of the day was, 
however, the appearance of Camilla Urso herself, 
who played a concerto by Beethoven, and both on 
her entry and exit was received with a torrent of en- 
thusiasm. Immediately afterwards the President of 
the Mercantile Library Association, Mr. R. B. 
Swain, asked the performers whether they would not 
give one extra performance—hundreds of persons 
having been unable to secure seats for the day. The 
“aye” of 1200 singers was given without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

The third day was devoted principally to the school 
children’s performance, and it was asight to gladden 
one’s heart to. witness that gathering of 2000 young 
Californians, with health and heartiness imprinted 
on all their features. The girls with their bright. 
colored dresses were placed in the foreground. The 
performance this day commenced with that overture 
of overtures, that of Wil/iam Tell, and later the “Cor- 
onation March” in the Prophet was rendered by a 
picked band. The pieces selected were principally 
well known school songs. ‘The Mocking Bird’”’ was 
arranged as an alternating chorus with whistling re- 
sponses from the not unwilling lungs of the boys, 
“America,” “Where the Warbling Waters Flow,” 
and the “Star-Spangled Banner,” brought down the 
house. Again, the President asked whether the 
performers—this time all juveniles—would repeat 
their programme next Saturday, and it is needless to 
say that the “aye” which followed was hearty and 
unanimous. Indeed I believe that the children wofld 
not hesitate to sacrifice another week’s schooling for 
such a treat. 

It is difficult at the present time to estimate the 
probable net gain of the Mercantile Library from 
the receipts of this festival; they ¢an hardly have 
less than $40,000 gold. The trustees heve organized 
a ball for the benefit of Mme. Urso, to take place to- 
morrow evening. — | 





Historical Music. 


The production of Spohr’s so called “ Historical ” 
Symphony at the Crystal Palace, and its very decid- 
ed failure as a specimen of historical music, gives 
an opportunity for comment upon the form of art to 
which it belongs. Let us begin by saying that this is 
neither useful nor dignified. It is not useful, because 





knowledge of their predecessors. If, in politics, re- 
ligion, and social life, we had full and accurate ree- 
ords of the past generally accessible, there would be 
no demand for the modern recorder of facts. This 
is actually the case in music. We know, or may 
know with very little trouble, what was the condition 
of music at any given epoch since it developed into a 
science ; and may have such knowledge at first hand, 
because the actual compositions of the period have 
come down tous. Hence there is no need for the 
musicians of our own day to bring forward imitations. 
We can do without such things, and, even if they 
were better than they usually are, their authority 
compared with that of the originals lying close at 
hand would amount to nothing. 

But neither is the writing of so-callod “ historical” 
music dignified. Seeing’that it is not wanted, and 
can never have a value as what it pretends to be, 
those who compose the thing are little better than ar- 
tistic masqueraders, dressing themselves up in the 
fashion of a past age to divert idle people. Of course 
there are occasions when, for the sake of local color, 
or of “ unities ” hardly less important in music than 
in drama, a composer has to go out of himself, and 
become identified with the men of the past so far as 
to think their thoughts and to speak their language. 
An example of this was supplied at the Exeter Halk 
audience of Saturday week by Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s 
May day. In that case, the subject and all its sur- 
roundings illustrating old English life, the composer 


formed his music upon the old English pattern. 


Against a course so legitimate in its purpose and so 
artistic in its conception nothing can be said. But 
when imitation exists purely for its own sake it is an 
idle thing, and needs discouragement. This is the 
main reason why we cannot except the “Historical” 
Symphony of Spohr, a work ostensibly written in 
four different styles for no other apparent object, 
than to show off the fancied versatility of its compo- 
ser. 
But, granting that imitative music has a raison d’- 
étre, its existence should be held subject to certain 
conditions. For example, a composer may issue a 
series of historical sketches in chronological or any 
other order. Doing this he may be wasting his 
time, and making himself ridiculous, but nothing 
more. On the other hand, it cannot be permitted 
him to obtrude his whims on a recognized musical 
form to its impairment or destruction. If he chooses 
to make dolls for himselfand dress them up in fancy 
costumes,nobody will trouble himself to say,““Don’t ;# 
but the case is different when he puts motley garments 
upon some classic figure. Of this latter Spohr has 
been guilty in his “Historical” Symphony. Such a 
work, as we think, is only permissible when one 
style is chosen—when there are four it becomes a 
fourfold absurdity. The unity of the symphonic 
form, to mention only the chief sin involved, is out- 
raged. In Spohr’s work we see that form treated as 
though made up of distinet parts, having no connec- 
tion beyond that of accidental juxtaposition. Hence 
the “Historical” Symphony, so called, is, in striet- 
ness, not one work, but four, placed in the order, and, 
as regards mere outline, accommodated to the shape 
of asymphony proper. Beyond these points the dif- 
ference is fundamental and essential. A symphony 
proper is not four works, but one; all its parts con- 
ducing to the same end, regulated by the same spirit, 
and indispensable to the same design. Examine any 
of the symphonies of Mozart or Beethoven, and this 
unity stands out plainly enough. The ear is led on 
from movement to movement as by a natural pro- 
cess; and at the close is satisfied with the satisfac- 
tion which a complete work of art can give. Con- 
trast this with Spohi’s production and the result is 
startling. In the latter we are shown a_ succession 
of phantasmagoria distorted by the medium through 
which they are apparent, and as distinct one from 
the other as the shadowy kings in Macheth. Now 
Handel and Bach, now Haydn and Mozart, now 
Beethoven, and now Auber (or what is meant to be 
these illustrious men), pass before us till the mind is 
confused and definite ideas made impossible. 

But there are special cireumstances in the case of 
Spohr which make his failure more complete. We 
can only guess how Mozart or Mendelssohn would 
have succeeded with a “Historical” Symphony ; and, 
guessing, we say they would have made the thing as 
interesting as complete imitation allows. Spohr has 
done nothing of the kind. His music is neither one 
thing nor the other. In outline it resembles the 
composer’s model ; in detail it is the pure and un- 
adulterated composer himself. Hence the idea con- 
veyed is, that Spohr could only catch the more ob- 
vious features of the men he copied, having no pow- 
er to grasp their expression or reflect their thoughts. 
By this Spohr is not wronged. His was not a plas- 
tic genius, but one cast in iron. Whatever he did 
showed unvarying characteristics, and bore the same 
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unmistakable stamp. The least acute judge of style 
can never mistake his music ; for as soon as his flor- 
id harmonies, incessant modulation, and sentimental 
phrases appear, they are recognized with no shadow 
of reserve. Hence Spohr, of all eminent musicians, 
was least fitted for the work he undertook. Such a 
man attempting historical music, is as though Mr. 
J. L. Toole appeared fin the character of the lord 
Hamlet. 

The upshot of the whole matter is not encouraging 
to the business of a musical masquerade. In compo- 
sition, as in most other work, naturalness is best; 
and he most consults his own interest who, having 
first studied his own genius, implicitly obeys its indi- 
cations, and employs the gifts of nature as nature in- 
tended. Conveying this lesson, the “Historical” 
Symphony is not without the use which attached to 
the bones of Bunyan’s wandering pilgrims.—Zondon 
Musical World, Feb. 26. 











Musical Correspondence. 
- Death of Prof. Moscheles, 


Lerpzic, Marcu 13.—This celebrated pianist, 
composer, and teacher, after an illness of eight days, 
died at his residence in this city on the 10th inst., 
from inflammation of the lungs. His death was not 
altogether unexpected, since he had reached the age 
of seventy-six, and for the past year given signs of 
failing physical vitality. Still, it is thought and re- 
marked by some of his most intimate friends, that, 
had he taken the precautions becoming to an individ- 
ual of that age, had he not ventured out to evening 
concerts in defiance of inclement weather, and had he 
lessened his labors as a teacher, some more years 
might have been his in which to enjoy observations 
from the great height which he had reached as an ar- 
tist. 

He was born in Prague in the year 1794, May 30. 
He was the son of a successful merchant. His _bril- 
liant talent made itself manifest very early, claiming 
the attention and admiration of all the great geniuses 
of music that knew him. He sought instructions 
from the greatest masters, such as Haydn, Weber, 
Albrechtsberger and Salieri. Having acquired the 
excellence attributéd to a solo-pianist, he commenced 
his famous course in giving concerts in the larger 
cities of Europe. He was well received wherever he 
appeared, and at length, as an evidence of the appre- 
ciation in which his qualifications were held, the 
Royal Academy of Music, in London, called and 
established him upon its faculty list for the term of 
twenty years; where he doubtless would have re- 
mained until his death, had he not a short time sub- 
sequent to the creation and organization of this Leip- 
zig Conservatory of Music, listened with favor to his 
favorite pupil, Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who gave 
him an urgent invitation to take charge of the piano 
department, of which he has been the star for the last 
twenty-five years. His unsurpassed excellence as a 
teacher, his power of analytical and synthetical ex- 
planation, gave him a supremacy that is seldom 
No one could say of him: “He is a fine 
player, but a poor teacher.” Scattered hither and 
thither are the fruits of his labor. Some of the most 
exquisite pianists of the day have received from him 
their severest and best lessons. Many of these are 
now distinguishing or have already distinguished 
themselves in America, and will learn of kis depar- 
ture with regret, while it will awaken some very 
pleasant memories. 

The compositions of this great musician render 
him no mean praise. There is a distinct individuali- 
ty in all of his works. Those who are familiar with 
them will bear testimony as to their excellence; they 
are of the classic school of his age, of which he is the 
last.—(We are speaking of piano music, for he sel- 
dom, if ever, composed other.) 

Aside from his greatness as an artist, much can be 
justly said of him asa man, serving life generally. 
His character was noble; he had a generous heart 
and a discreet mind. The great enthusiasm that he 


equalled. 





had in his profession caused no neglect of the im- 
provement of his mental forces, and he was able and 
interesting in conversation upon general topics. All 
classes found favor in his nobility of soul. Having 
accumulated a handsome fortune by industry and 
moderation, he took great pleasure in assisting poor 
artists in their struggling to attain a worthy point. 
In fact, it is said that there was but little partiality 
in his pocket, that the needy and worthy of every 
class drew from it. 

The numerous gathering of pupils, artists, citizens 
of all classes, this morning, at the house of the de- 
ceased to follow his remains to the cemetery, showed 
how sincere and general a regard was entertained for 
him. The music sung on this occasion by the pu- 
pils of the Conservatury, augmented by other talent 
of the city, consisted of selections from Elias, chorus 
thirty-two and twenty-nine, together with other pieces 
of appropriate character which were given at the 
grave. 

A noble wife, two lovely daughters, and one son, 
—who is an artist, a painter, in London,—are left to 
mourn his departure, and remember his remarkable 
kindness as a husband and a father; not forgetting 
his tender advice, for we are informed that he was a 
model of a man in his family in the highest sense of 
the term. As to this Conservatory of Music, it is 
called upon to sustain a loss which it will not easily 
make good. E. 8. M. 


Crncrnnatr, Marcon 18.—Musie in Cincinnati 
has been at a discount this winter. We have had 
plenty of visitors from abroad, but from an artistic 
point of view there is very little satisfaction in con- 
certs as they are given by the greater part of travel- 
ing minstrels. Their programmes are generally a 
strange mixture of high and low music, such as can- 
not but give offence to a true lover of the art. The 
whole arrangement has a disagreeable sort of a busi- 
ness appearance ; even the Boston Quintette Club, 
I am sorry to say, are not clear of reproach in this 
respect, playing arrangements of Overtures and Pot- 
pourris ;—and this, even at the opening of concerts, 
is not worthy of their reputation. 

A bright exception have been the concerts given 
by Theo. Thomas’s Orchestra ; their wonderful pre- 
cision of execution, the beautiful blending of their 
instruments, and the highly artistic rendering of all 
the varied compositions they introduced, was a treat 
long to be remembered. And still they gave us no 
entire Symphony ; the concerts were arranged so as 
to draw a general public; but this was done through- 
out in an artistical manner. 

The visit of the Parepa-Rosa Opera troupe was 
most satisfactory and successful, only too short, 
owing to previous engagements elsewhere. It is a 
shame that our local reporters always cry down 
English Opera; they tried their hands even at this 
troupe, in which attempt, however, they signally 
failed. 

Our Home Concerts have all been poorly attended 
with hardly any exception. Our Harmonic Society, 
that should be a leader, have sadly deteriorated in 
their performances. They swing round the circle in 
an attempt at drawing a general public, as they 
would call it, but it is really nothing else than stoop- 
ing to bad taste, when they mix up with Oratorio 
music the lightest kind of Operatic Choruses, and 
male Songs accompanied by humming voices, such 
as the Germans sing in the open air,—something af- 
ter the style of Yankee Doodle succeeding “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” The reedeeming feature 
in the concerts of the Harmonic Society is Mrs. Dex- 


ter’s singing, which is always beautiful and artistic. 

The Cecilia Society continue the even tenor of 
their way. The programmes of their concerts are 
always good and attractive, and frequently introduce 
novelties heard here for the first time. Their new 
leader, Mr. Nembach, proves to be a musician of 
thoroughly artistic cultivation, and with his assistance 
the Society has recently given signs of increased life. 





Cricago, Marcu 25.—The Testimonial Benefit 
tendered to the Mendelssohn Quintette Club last 
Saturday, prior to their return to the East, makes a 
fitting occasion for me to give your readers a brief 
outline of their doings in this department of the 
“moral heritage” during the past few months. 

As you know, the Quintette Club came West in 
October, and entered upon an extended tour which 
has just closed. They visited and gave concerts: in 
all the principal towns of Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas . 
and Missouri. To do this they travelled more than 
9,000 miles, and gave over 150 concerts. In a large 
majority of instances their concerts have been the 
first introduction of really artistic music to the re- 
spective audiences ; and, when we consider the pow- 
er of first impressions, we can hardly over-estimate 
the artistic importance of a series of musical enter- 
tainments given by so accomplished artists as these, 
throughout the small cities that are just now entering 
upon that stage of existence in which artistic culture 
becomes possible. This and the unusually extended 
provincial tour of the Parepa-Rosa troupe, bringiug 
the best singing where no true song had ever been 
before, seem to determinethe present as a musical 
season long to be remembered. 


In many of these towns the Club gave three or four 
concerts, and in some cases, where but one had been 
intended, they were obliged to return from long dis- 
tances to give one or two others, so highly were their 
efforts appreciated. Of course the programmes were 
in most cases what a Boston audience would term 
light, but every one contained at least selections from 
the classics and very often a whole quartet. Beyond 
this it was not found possible to carry the attempt to 
introduce classic music. The remainder of the se- 
lections consisted of arrangements of airs from ope- 
ras, parts of concertos, short extracts from sympho- 
nies, anda variety of virtuoso doings. About the 
best appreciated of all these things were the wonder- 
ful performances of Heindi on the flute. The im- 
mense number of notes that he manages to get out 
of a flute in little or no time, and his truly wonderful 
length of wind, in which none bnt Parepa seems his 
equal, proved entirely too much for the self-possession 
of every audience. 

Even in Chicago the programmes were no more 
severe than the Club have been in the habit of giving 
in the suburbs of Boston, and by no means up to the 
ultra-classical standard of the soirées in Chickering’s 
Hall. They have given here eight concerts of the 
regular series, and quite a number of extra ones in 
churches in various parts of the city. Our city is 
divided, as some of your readers may know, into 
three parts, by that delectable pig trough known as 
Chicago River, which with its two branches makes a 
sort of Y around which our city is built. Between 
the arms of the Y lies the “west side,” in which live 
about half of our population. As there was no suita- 
ble room to be had, no concerts were given in this 
part of the city. Those on the “south side” were 
given in Crosby’s, a kind of dismal appendage of the 
Opera House, far too large for such concerts, and 
constantly disturbed by stray sounds from the audi- 
torium or from the thickly jostling cars in the streets 
below (to say nothing of the man with squeaky boots 
who opens the windows). I have often wondered 
why the Club did not give their south-side concerts 
in the “lower hall’’ in the building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, a room at once quiet, 
pleasant, and of just the right size. 

On the “north side” four regular concerts were 
given in the Historical Hall, a pleasant, recherché lit- 
tle place, holding four hundred or so. Here they 
have gathered the best Chicago audiences, and here 
they have played their best western programmes ; 
yet kindly as they did “temper the wind to the shorn 
lambs” in the matter of classicism, it was made a re- 
quest that on the occasion of the farewell benefit the 
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programme should be as light as possible. Wence it 
came that the following was the bill of fare : 


Overture to the ‘‘Poet and Peasant.”’.....0.0+++0¢ Suppe. 
Scene and Air, ‘Il Bacio.” 
Miss Jennie Busk. 
Italian Fantasia, for Fiute......... or vedaenis .-Tersheck. 
Edward Heindl. 
Selections from Oberon, for Quintet..... ........ Weber. 
Fantasie Melodique, for Violoncello..........++ Schubert. 
Wulf Fries. 


Caprice in B minor, for Piano, Quintet accomp’t, 
Mendelssohn. 
“Salterella,” Solo for Violin. .........+ eencspenwes Alard. 
William Schultze. 
a} Song without Words No 9. BkV....... Mendelssohn. 
b} Scherzo from “Reformation Symphony.” - 
English Ballad. ‘Alpine Shepherd”............. Glover. 
Miss Jennie Busk. 
First Potpourri, an Original and Favorite Theme. 
T. Ryan. 


Concerning the execution of these selections I do 
not need to say anything, except that it was in the 
Club’s best style. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures was the Mendelssohn Caprice, of which the 
piano part was played by Miss Tinkham, a young 
lady of, apparently, sixteen or so. Her performance 
made a very favorable impression, it was so modest 
yet so assured, and the result gave so much evidence 
of artistic comprehension and such promise for the 
future. It was also gratifying that the debut of a 
young pianiste should be made in a work of real 
merit, rather than in a pretentious show-piece, as is 
commonly the case. In this respect Miss Tinkham’s 
example may properly put many of our teachers to 
the blush. 

I have spun rather a long yarn; my excuse is that 
1 fear me it will be many a day before my pen gets 
afoul of this noble band of musicians again. 

Meanwhile I am, Der FREYSCHUETZ. 


Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
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Concerts. 

Harvarp Musica AssocraTion.—The two 
Benefits of the past fortnight (Thursday, March 
24 and 31) filled out the full dozen of grand 
SympnHony Concerts given under the auspices 
ot the Association during the fifth season. With 
programmes of as nearly equal excellence as pos- 
sible, and equal chances of a worthy rendering, 
these two concerts, musically, might have been 
expected to prove equally attractlve ; and indeed 
the unflagging interest and enthusiasm, with 
which the ten subscription concerts had been fol- 
lowed up, naturally led to the belief that the 
prospect of two more would be eagerly and gen- 
erally welcomed ; the more so that the members 
of the Association waived their privilege of the 
first choice of seats. But circumstances alter 
cases, and there wasa great and unexpected differ- 
ence in the sale of tickets for the two. The first, 
in aid of the projected Museum of the Fine Arts, 
barely covered expenses ; and indeed, but for the 
generous reduction of charges on the part of the 
Orchestra, the Music Hall, and one or two news- 
papers, and the outright gift of their valuable ser- 
vices by Mr. Zerrahn and Mr. Leonhard, it would 
have proved a loss. The explanation is two-fold : 
first, because the public at large are not yet suf- 
ficiently possessed with the idea of the Art Mu- 
seum, and with its importance. But then the 
Benefit would never have been thought of, had 
it not been taken for granted that the musical at- 
traction of itself would be pretty sure to fill the 
hall. At any other time, perhaps, it would have 
done so; but .just then there had one star risen 
into the ascendant, exciting to the general imag- 
ination; Miss ANNA MEHnLIG was to play in the 
second Concert, Mr. ZERRAHN’s Benefit! This, 





added to the great popularity of our Conductor. 
Thomas's splendid orchestra also was announced 
for a whole week of concerts, with Miss Mehlig 
too for his bright particular star. So the more 
familiar, unpretending excellence of the interme- 
diate occasion was overlooked. It could not rea- 
sonably be supposed, all things considered, that 
either concert would be a whit better than the 
other ; only the first was doomed to comparative- 
ly small attendance. Now for a brief review of 


each. 

That for the Ant Mrsrvum had the following 
programme : 

Suite, for Orchestra, in D, (Second time)......J. 8. Bach. 

Overture. Aria. Gavotte. 
Fifth Symphony, in C minor.............00+- Beethoven. 
Piano-Forte Concerto, in A minor, op. 54..... Schumann. 
Allegro Affettnoso.—Intermezzo.—Finale. 
Hugo Leonhard. 
Serenade (from a Qurtet). by all the strings...... Haydn. 
Overture to “Leonora,” No. 3, in C......+.0+ Beethoven. 


The Suite by Bach was beautifully played,—a 
marked improvement on the first performance,— 
and the sincere, healthy, hearty music was keen- 
ly relished; particularly the lovely Aria and the 
jovial Gavotte. The C-minor Symphony (one of 
the two prime favorites among the nine of Beet- 
hoven, and about which musicians never can 
agree which is the greatest, this or the seventh), 
and the greatest perhaps -of all Overtures, the 
Leonora, No. 4, were also admirably played. The 
little Haydn Serenade again, by all the strings 
(this time unmuted, giving an effect of greater 
breadth and number than before) served for a 
tempting bonne bouche between the two great 
pieces of the second part, and made a witching 
effect of pianissimo and naive delicacy. 

Schumann's Concerto in A minor is certainly 
one of the three or four greatest works in that 
kind after the two or three greatest by Beetho- 
ven ; and in Mr. LEoNHARD we had an artist of 
the finer stamp, amply equal to it, technically as 
well as in the power of rightly conceiving and re- 
producing the spirit of musical creations of so high 
an order,—one whose appearance is always hailed 
with pleasure and who never disappoints. But 
the fates were against him; a most annoying ac- 
cident, one perhaps unprecedented, but which 
might have occured to anybody, crossed, not so 
much his own best mood, as the conditions of the 
best effect of the performance. By some care- 
lessness in moving the fine Chickering piano into 
its place, the lid which shuts down over the key- 
board had got lifted at one end out of its socket, 
so that, as he played, it slowly slid forward rest- 
ing on the black keys. This, growing irremedi- 
able otherwise, brought the performance to a full 
stop, and orchestra and pianist were obliged to 
begin the piece anew. As it was, though of 
course much disturbed and feeling as if the gra- 
cious spell were broken, Mr. Leonhard gave an 
admirable rendering of the work; indeed we 
never listened to a more exquisite treatment of 
the delicate Intermezzo. 

The concert was exceedingly enjoyed by 
nearly a thousand people, and was indeed one of 
the truest feasts of Art of the whole season. As 


for the Art Museum, it at least helped to call at- 
tention to a noble project, and to inaugurate the 
movement worthily, and we may trust auspicious- 
ly, with noble music. 


Mr. ZerraAnn’s Benefit filled the Music Hall, 
and was in every way a warm and worthy trib- 
ute to the indefatigable Conductor who has 
moulded our orchestral material to such fine ser- 


vice. Surely the difference between their per- 





formance and that of the Thomas Orchestra will 
be found to have narrowed very perceptibly since 
last year. Here is the programme: 

Overture: ‘‘Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt” (Becalm- 


ed at Sea; a Breeze; Hippy Voyage; Coming into Port). 
Mendelssohn. 
Piano-Forte Concert», No. 5, in E flat, op. 73. Beethoven. 
Allegro. Adagio. Rondo Finale. 
Miss Anna Meblig. 
Vorspiel to the fifth act of ‘King Manfred,” C. Reinecke. 
(First time in Boston). 


Concert-stueck, for P. F. with Orchestra. .........Weber. 
Miss Anna Meblig. 
Seventh Symphony, in A major....ee.ssseeee Beethoven. 


The orchestra, throughout, was up to its highest 
mark of excellence, and the audience enthusias- 
tic to the end, although the concert was unusual- 
ly long,—for which said audience must thank it- 
self, or rather, one portion of it thank the other. 
Without attempt at encores it would have kept 
itself within bounds. The old Seventh Sympho- 
ny never rang out its note of triumph and of joy 
more gloriously ; and the becalmed ship of Men- 
delssohn’s fancy made its happiest voyage and 
came into port with flying colors. For best ef- 
fect, however, it should end a concert ; but it was 
well to separate the great Beethoven Symphony 
from the great Beethoven Concerto. 

The short Prelude from Reinecke’s opera is a 
rich, subdued, sweet strain of harmony, mostly for 
the strings, and with a certain sense of mystery 
about it, which took the fancy of the audience 
and had to be repeated. We cannot say that 
there seemed to be much originality, much 
thought or fancy in it; it is such a strain as an 
organist might improvise with a subdued, calm, 
seriot& feeling, and charms more by its nice exe- 
cution, than by any rare invention. 

Miss Menvia made another triumph, in the 
“Emperor” Concerto of Beethoven, showing the 
same vitality of touch and of conception, the 
same easy, perfect grasp of all its phrases, chords 
and passages, the same_ brilliant, exquisitely 
shaded execution. And the same wonderful 
power; for in the strong, swift octave passages 
she was clearly heard above the /fortissimo of the 
whole orchestra. Nothing could be finer, too, 
than the perpetual shading which she gave (say) 
to that long staccato passage which travels up 
and down the instrument so strangely and with 
such singular effect. We do not say that it is 
or can be in so young an artist to enter fully into 
all the intentions of the most deeply planned 
mature work of so deep a nature as Beethoven ; 
one must have lived much and tasted deep expe- 
rience for this. Bnt it was a thoronghly musical, 
vitalized, sincere performance, and carried a 
magnetic virtue with it. The Adagio was given 
with exquisite delicacy of feeling. In some other 
parts, especially the finale, there were occasional 
ritardandos in which expression seemed a little 
overdone; was it the influence of Liszt? But 
there is no affectation about it, nor can you de- 
tect a shade of that in manner or performance ; 
she is sincerely absorbed and happy.in her music, 
and at the same time never hurried out of tempo 
by her own excitement, but having the artistic 
self-possession to a degree remarkable for one so 
young, and most refreshing. We do not remem- 
ber ever to have heard so brilliant and triumph- 
ant a performance as hers was of Weber’s che- 
val-de-battaille for piano virtuosos. It electrified 
the house. 

So closed the fifth and still the most successful 
season of the Harvard Concerts. We shall sum 
up the whole five at leisure. 
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Mr. Ernst Perano’s two Soirées were a wel- 
come supplement to his two series of Matinées (four 
in each). Of the first (Tuesday, March 22) this 
was the programme: 


Sonata, (C major,) unfinished; written in amt, 1825). 
Schubert. 
[First time in Boston]. 
a. Moderato. c. Menuetto, Allegretto, unfinished. 
b. Andante. d. Rondo, Allegro, unfinished. 
“TWochzeitslied.”’ [Wedding Song]. op. 20....Carl Léwe. 
Six Variations, op. 34, F major.........+.....Beethoven. 
Songs : a. “Du liebes Au e,”’ Op. 16, Ne. 1. 
b. “‘Die Rose, die Lilie, ” op. 34, No. 5. 
ce. ‘Wenn der Friihling auf die Berge steigt,”” 
Op. 42, No. 6....seeeee8 «.. Robert Franz. 
Sonata, op. 53.  aenien heapearts vescecece ee eShubert. 
a, Allegro vivace. "Scherzo, Allegro vivace. 
b. Con moto. d. Rondo. Allegro moderato, 


The Sonata in D of Schubert had already been 
made somewhat familiar here in several renderings 
by Mr. Perabo, and is always welcomed as one of 
the most spirited and grand of his creations in that 
form. The young artist always plays it con amore 
and with a fire that makes it felt. Of the unfinished 
Sonata in C, it was our misfortune to lose the first 
half.. What we heard was interesting and original ; 
but it did seem that the composer broke off so sudden- 
ly in the Rondo after prolonged and vain attempts to 
round it toaclose. The Six Variations by Beethoven 
(heard here only once before when Miss Alide Topp 
introduced them), are worthy specimens of the great 
master’s rare, imaginative gift in variation-making, 
—ont of a pregnant theme (often, as in this case, his 
own) developing exquisite surprises, in each of which 
you still trace unmistakably the family relationship. 
They were finely rendered. 

Mr. KretssmMANn’s singing added greatly to the 
pleasure of this concert. We wish we had room to 
transfer to these columns the clever translation that 
was printed on the bill, of Goethe’s exquisitely droll, 
fantastic Ballad : “The Wedding Song.” Lowe’s 
music, both song and accompaniment, expresses all its 
images most graphically, and the singer and pianist 
brought it out with fine effect. Of course the three 
Franz songs were sung as no one else but Kreiss- 
mann sings them; the third (“When the Spring 
comes climbing o’er the hills”) is one of the very 
finest in the last sets Franz has given to the world. 

The second and last Soirée (March 29) was one of 
the most rare treats that Perabo has ever given. The 
programme of itself shows that : 


Grand Duo for four hands, op 140, C major....Schubert. 
(First time in Boston.] 

Etude en Forme de Variations, op 13........Schumann. 

a. ‘“Buaslied,”’ Song of Repentance, from “Geistliche 


of illustration and a power of holding up the same 
essential idea in many lights and in the tempering at- 
mosphere of many moods, is what you feel in it 
throughout. In this extremely difficult task Mr. Per- 
abo acquitted himself nobly. A yet more arduous 
task awaited him; namely, to play the Hummel Sep- 
tet entire, (the parts of the ether six instruments 
incorporated into one by Liszt, in that masterly bold 
way of his), with his one pair of hands. We must 
confess we never listened to the Septet with more 
satisfaction ; for with such arrangement and such 
playing, the unity was complete, the outline nowhere 
blurred or broken. 

The song transcriptions, too were interesting. The ‘‘ Buss- 
lied,” the only one of much pretention (though all are beau- 
tiful and noble, full of pure religious feeling) of Beethoven’s 
settings of Six Religious Songs by Gellert, consists of two 
movements: the first slow and mournful, as if weighed down 
with the sense of sin; and then a quicker tempo, with a figu- 
rative movement, as the hope of mercy brightens in the soul. 
But why Liszt has worked up this latter part into such a fu- 
rore of bravura passes our comprehension ; the religious poe- 
try seems utterly forgotten ; nor could the pianist well resist 
such invitation to unbridled accelerando. His ownsimple and 
honest transcription of the sweet and tender melody of Liwe 
brought repose again. 


Mrs. C. A. Barny’s Farewell Concert was largely attended 
and most enjoyable; the programme one of the very best of 
the miscellaneous kind in a large hall, without orchestra, that 
weremember. But we are obliged to reserve the fuller no- 
tice it deserves. 

The same, too, of the opening Orchestral Concerts of TuHEo- 
DORE THOMAS, (since we have to go to press before Fast Day); 
they will furnish rich and varied matter for discussion in the 
lump. The first (Tuesday eve) was crowded and received with 
great enthusiasm, Miss Meutia again covering herself with 
glory. To-day there will be two Concerts. A/ternoon: Mo- 
zart Symphony in D; Beethoven’s loveliest Concerto, in G, 
by ANNA Meatie ; Liszt’s ‘‘Preludes,” &c., &c. Evening: 
Overtures to ‘‘Oberon” and ‘‘Tannhiiuser,” Air and Gavotte by 
Bach ; Scherzo from Reformation Symphony ; Torchlight 
March by Meyerbeer; Hungarian March, Berlioz; Quartet for 
Horn; Trombone Solo, &c. Sunday Eve: Schumann’s B- 
flat Symphony; Gade’s “Spring Fantasie,’’ for vocal Quartet 
(Miss Gates, Miss Ryan. Mr. Kreissmann and Mr. Scuravs- 
STAEDTER), piano (Miss Menuia) and Orchestra; three move- 
ments from Beethoven’s “Prometheus” music; ‘*Erl King,’’ 
by Mr. Kreissmann, &c.— Monday : (last concert, )when Miss 
Mehlig will play Liszt’s Concerto in E-flat, and the chief or- 
chestral novelty will be a Suite by Raff. 


Music Abrowd. 











Lieder von Gellert.” vol. 2........ eeece en. 
Arranged by Franz Liszt. 
b. “Die Abgeschiedenen,’’ The Secluded, + 9. vol. 2, 
No. ..Carl Lowe. 


Arranged by Ernst ‘Perabo. 
Grand Septet, op. 74, D minor.... ....... os 
Arranged by Franz Liszt. 


The Duo in C, for four hands, is indeed ‘‘ Grand ;” 
its themes, its whole thought, the broad way in which 
the work is laid out,suggest orchestral proportions. To 
more than one musician it had long ago occurred that 
Schubert must have meant it in the end for a grand 
Symphony. Portions of it, as the Scherzo particular- 
ly, need an orchestra to express their full intentions. 
Accordingly the great violinist Joachim has done a 
good work in scoring it fora Symphony ; and doubt- 
less in that form it would have been heard before now 
in our Harvard Concerts, but for the fact that the 
publisher in Vienna who owns the MS. score and 
parts has not yet seen fit to print them. Mr. Leon- 
HARD joined hands with Peraso in the performance, 
and the two artists worked together with a manly 
sympathy and mutaal understanding, bringing out its 
grandeurs and its traits of delicacy so that all were 
much impressed by the whole work and would gladly 
have heard it over again. The Andante seems to us 
only second to the divine one in the great ninth Sym- 
phony of the same composer. 

The Schumann Variations in C-sharp minor were 
once played by Mr. Perabo ina Symphony Concert, 
and from one of that author’s most important works. 
Great depth of meaning and of feeling, logical persis. 
tency of thought with marvellous imaginative variety 





...ummel. 





Le1pz1¢.—The death of the Nestor among pian- 
ists and piano-teachers and composers, Icnaz Mos- 
CHELES, beloved by all, and who has written music 
that will not soon perish, is announced in a letter 
which we print upon another page. 

Our townsman, Orto Dreset, has been invited 
in most flattering terms to play in the Gewandhaus 
Concerts, and a place kept open for him in the pro- 
gramme for a long time; but his poor health has 
prevented his acceptance of the honor. 

A correspondent, a Bostonian, sends us pro- 
grammes of the Gewandhaus Concerts, as follows : 

12th Concert, Jan. 13. Overture: “In the High- 
lands,’ Gade; Aria from “Elijah,” sang by Frau 
Peschka-Leutner ; Mendelssohn’s G-minor Concerto, 
played by Frl. Emma Brandes, of Schwerin ; Aria 
from Haydn’s “Seasons ;” Piano Solos: Presto in 
A, by Scarlatti, “Des Abends,” Schumann, and 
Rondo in C, Weber; First Symphony, in B flat, 
Schumann. 

13th Concert, Jan. 20. Fest-Overture by Rob. 
Volkmaan ; two Songs, in Canon style, for female 
Chorus, by Reinecke ; Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo, by Herr Singer, of Wiirtemburg.—Gade’s 
third Symphony, in A minor; two Sougs for female 
chorus, with accomp. of two horns and harp, by 
Brahms ; Romanza in F, Beethoven, and Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, Singer, (both for violin.) 

14th Concert, Jan. 27. Mozart’s Birthday ; selec- 


tions all from his works. —Overture to “Zauberfléte;” 
Canzona from “Figaro’s Marriage,” sung by Fri. 
Lilli Lehmann ; Sinfonie Concertante for Violin and 
Viola (Concertmasters Réntgen and David); Aria 
from “Don Juan ;” Piano Solos; Rondo in A mi- 
nor, and Fantasie in F minor (Kapellmeister C. 
Reinecke); “Orgelstiicke fiir seine Uhr ;’ Chorus 
frem “Zauberflote,” sung by the Pauliner Siinger- 
verein —Symphony in C, with the fugue finale. 

15th, Feb. 3. Overture to “Jessonda,” Spohr ; 
Hummel’s Piano Concerto in B minor, played by 
Herr Sigismund Blumner, of Berlin; Scene from 
Weber’s “Euryanthe.”—Mendelssohn’s “Antigone” 
music, (text declaimed by Frl. Link and Herr Ar- 
nau, solos sung by Herren Wiedeman, Rebling, 
Schmidt and Ehrke, choruses by the Pauliner Siin- 
gerverein. 

Feb. 10. (For the Benefit of the Orchestra Fund). 
Fantasie-Overture to Moore’s “Paradise and the 
Peri,” Sterndale Bennett ; Recit and Aria, with vio- 
lin obbligato, Mozart, (Fr. Peschka-Leutner and Da- 
vid) ; E flat Concerto of Beethoven, played by Frl. 
Emma Brandes.—Prelude for Violin Solo, Bach, 
arranged for orchestra by Stohr; Aria from Winter’s 
“Interrupted Sacrifice ;”’ Piano Solos: “Humor- 
eske,” Schumann, and Rondo Capriccioso, Mendels- 
sohn; “Overture: “The Roman Carneval,” Ber- 
lioz. 

16th Concert, Feb. 17. Overture to Bvron’s ‘“Man- 
fred,” Schumann ; Recit. and Aria from Handel’s 
“Rinaldo,,’ sung by Frl. Volkart of Ziirich ; Adagio 
for Violin, Spohr, played by Frl. Franziska Friese 
(a pupil of the Conservatorium, from Berlin) ; Recit. 
and Aria from Gluck’s ‘‘Orpheus ;”” Variations on a 
theme from Mozart, for the Violin, by David, per- 
formed by Frl. Friese ; Songs, with Piano; ‘Des 
Morgens in dem Thaue,” by J. Heuehemer, and 
“Du wundersiisses Kind,” by Th. Kirchner.—Sym- 
phony No. 2, in D, Beethoven. 

—More of like sort in our next. 


Drespen.—The following extracts from Dresden 
journals will of course interest our readers. The 
distingnished critic, Carl Banck, writes in the Dres- 
dener Journal : 

“Herr B. J. Lana, of Boston, gave a piano concert 
on Friday, March 11, in the hall of the piano-maker 
Ronisch. He played compositions of J. S. Bach, 
Handel, Chopin, Mendelssohn (G-minor Concerto 
and Caprice, op. 16), Liszt (arrangement of Weber’s 
Polonaise in E flat). His playing showed a tech- 
nique very clean and thorough, with an easy hand- 
ling ; while his rendering evinced a sound musical 
culture, and an intelligent conception shaping all 
with fine and careful shading. Most” praiseworthy 
was his rendering of the Mendelssohn compositions ; 
in those which give room for a freer movemént, a 
want of flow and sweep of rhythm was more percep- 
tible. Of the two Fantasies of his own composition, 
short lyric pieces—Songs without Words—the first 
particularly showed a right fine and thoughtful feel- 
ing. It must be remarked, that Herr Lang is an ex- 
cellent organ player, who distinguishes himself by 
the musical correctness and tasteful treatment of his 
performances upon that instrument. Herr L. will 
give another concert by the end of this month.” 


The Tugeblatt says: ‘All who were present count 
it among their pleasantest musical memories of this 
winter; for, high as are the requirements now made, 
among the multitude of good pianists, the concert- 
giver satisfied them completely. The artistic under- 
standing with which the programme was put together 
showed, that Herr Lang belongs among those virtu- 
osos, whose power results from xsthetic striving, and 
not from mere mechanical studies. With equal ex- 
cellence he interpreted Bach, Handel and Mendels- 
sohn, as well as Chopin and Liszt. His playing is 
distinguished by pithy, energetic comprehension, 





while the elegiac element steps somewhat into the 
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back-ground. His own two Fantasies, in A major 
‘and C major, with whose rendering Herr Lang gave 
pleasure, are cleverly invented and particularly dis- 
tinguished by enchaining modulation.” 


London- 

Oratorio Concerts. Mr. Barnby’s zeal for 
high and noble tasks has shown itself lately in the 
production of Beethoven’s great Missa Solemnis, in 
D, which had been only twice before performed in 
England. (We heard it in 1861 at the Birmingham 
Festival). This time it was preceded by the Choral 
Fantasia, Mme. Arabella Goddard playing the piano 
part.—They have already commenced rehearsal on 
the equally great and difficult problem of the Matthew 
Passion by Sebastian Bach. What they have begun, 
we doubt not, they will carry through. Would it 
were so here in Boston! 


Pritwarmonic Socrety’s Concerts. — Two 
grand symphonies by Beethoven and Cherubini, and 
a concerto of Mendelssohn’s, formed a fit opening 
concert for the 58th season of this old society. Cher- 
ubini led the way with a symphony in D, composed 
for the society in the year 1815, which was performed 
for the third time at the concert on Wednesday even- 
ing at S. James’s Hall, to an unusually crowded and 
fashionable audience. It is somewhat lengthy aud 
in parts heavy, but the few opening bars succeeded 
by a spirited allegro, and the minuetto and trio espec- 
ially noticeable, were sufficient to sustain the interest 
and assert the master hand of this veteran Italian 
composer. The concerto of Mendelssohn’s was that 
in E minor, the executant being Mme. Norman-Ne- 
ruda. This lady, whose wonderful genius stops at 
nothing, fairly surpassed herself in this tuneful and 
yet difficult composition. The applause was so spon- 
taneous that the allegro was suspended for some few 
minutes at the end of some beautiful passages which 
occur in this wonderful movement, so brilliant was 
the tone and bowing. Of course at the conclusion of 
the finale allegro, with its irresistible melody, the 
lady was enthusiastically recalled. Beethoven’s sym. 
phony was that in C minor(No. 5); so well is this 
sublime work of the great master known that it is 
needless to comment on its many beauties; suffice it 
to say that it was never given with more spirit, and 
was much applanded, The overtures selected were 
Der Freischiitz (Weber), and Fidelio (No. 4) Beetho- 
ven. The vocalists were Mlle. Carola and Mr. Ver- 
non Righby,the lady choosing an air from Mozart's Jdo- 
meneo, and two lieder of Schubert, while Mr. Rigby 
gave “ Love sounds the alarm ” (Acis and Galatea), 
Handel. Atthe second concert on March 30th, sym. 
phony in D (Mozart), and symphony in F, No. 8, 
(Beethoven), with Herr Joachim as soloist, are an 
nounced.— Choir, March 19. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.—Two works were 
conspicuous in the scheme of Saturday’s Popular 
Concert; one, Schubert’s quintet for violins, viola, 
and two violoncellos (Op 163); the other, a “dram- 
atie fantasia” for pianoforte, by Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach. Schuhert’s work was lately revived by Mr. 
Chappell, and met with so much favour as to secure 
the honour of Saturday's repetition. The result might 
have been forseen, although enormous length stood in 
the way. So far, the quintet is comparable to its 
author's ninth symphony, which, as everybody knows 
makes equal demand upon one’s admiration and one’s 
time. No composer less fertile than Schubert in beau- 
tiful ideas, and not more endowed with ability to use 
for the best such as he may have, could write at equal 
length without material loss. But the quintet proves, 
what, indeed, the ninth symphony proved? long ago, 
that Schubert is the “Ancient Mariner” of his order. 
His story may be very long, but there is no getting 
away from him. Instead of discussing Op. 163 in 
detail, we will simply mention that it displays both 
the characteristic beauties and defects of a man who, 
not free from the latter, abounded in the former. The 
work was plaved to perfection by MM. Joachim, 
Ries, Straus, Daubert, and Piatti. 

W. F. Bach’s fantasia is one of a series of “ Revi- 
vals,” now publishing, and will therefore come under 
notice at a future time. We may, however, say at 
once that in certain respects it equals, in others sur- 
passes the work by the same author which was 
brought forward not long ago. Each movement 
shows clearness of design, attractive melody, and 
pleasant artlessness of treatment ; while the dramatic 
character given by the use of recitative is alike novel 
and interesting. As usual, when new things are 
produced at these concerts, Mme. Arabella Goddard 
was the pianist. Freidemann Bach's music made but 





little demand upon her great executive power, but it 
enabled her to show once more with what ability she 
can read a work, and lay its meaning as well as its 
design before her audience. The-accomplished lady 
was recalled after retirirg from the platform ; and 
richly deserved the honor. Beethoven’s favorite so- 
nata for piano and violin in C minor (Op. 36) ended 
the concert ; in its performance Mme. Goddard was 
associated with Herr Joachim, the result being sim- 
ply perfect. Miss Edmonds sang two songs after a 
fashion as unpretending as it was charming. 

The concert on Monday was one of the most bril- 
liant of the season. Mme. Arabella Goddard played 
Mendelssohn’s three magnificent ‘‘ Posthumous Stud- 
ies ” magnificently, and was encored in the second 
(in F) and third (in A minor). The “encore” to 
the third was too emphatic to be disregarded, and the 
Study was accordingly repeated. Equally remarka- 
hle was Mme. Goddard’s performance of Sterndale 
Bennett’s exquisite “ Chamber Trio ” in A, with vio- 
lin and violoncello—Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti. 
A more perfect execution of a work full of delicacy, 
and while, at times, just as marked by vigor and bril- 
liancy, has rarely been listened to. The charming 
Serenade which forms the middle movement, with 
its piquant accompaniment for violin and violoncello, 
“ mzzicato ”? was enthusiastically encored and repeat- 
ed. The'success of the Trio in A was so decided 
that, as we understand, it is to be given again at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, April 4th on the occa- 
sion of Mme. Goddard’s annual “benefit.” The 
quartets at the concert on Monday last were Beet- 
hoven, No. 4, Op. 18 (in C minor), and one by Haydn 
in G (first time). Both were played by Herr Joa- 
chim, Herr Ries, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti, in 
perfection. The singer was Mlle. Carola. Mr. Ben- 
dict was the accompanist.— Mus. World, March 19. 


On Monday night, Mme. Schumann made her first 
appearance for the season, and played Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 831, in a manner peculiarly 
her own. She was twice enthusiastically called back 
at the end of her performance. She also played with 
Herr Joachim, the same composer’s sonata in A ma- 
jor, Op. 30. Schumann’s labored quartet in F ma- 
jor began the concert. Now that Mr. Chappell has 
joined hands with Mr. Manns of the Crystal Palace, 
we may hope to be speedily Schumannized to a wish. 
The most interesting instrumental feature of the pro- 
gramme was Beethoven’s trio in G, for violin, viola, 
and ’cello, splendidly plaved by Joachim, Straus, and 
Piatti. The singing of Herr Stockhausen, in songs 
by Schubert, Schumann, and Handel, was as near 
perfection as possible. Being encored in Schumann’s 
“Widmung,” he sang another Lied by that compo- 
ser.—Mus. World, Feb. 26. 





Frorence-—lHlerr von Biilow performed several 
pieces at the last concert, given by the Societt Cher- 
ubini. 

Konicsnerc.—Herr Rubinstein’s last work, a 
“one-act sacred opera,” entitled Der Phurmbau von 
Babel, was performed a short time ago. 





Leicgr.—The 129th anniversary of Grétry’s birth 
was celebrated in this town, his birthplace, by the 
revival of his opera, Zémire et Azore. The Guide 
Musical observes :—“ It is a strange thing that of all 
Grétry’s scores, the one which, in our opinion, has 
preserved its color, together with its freshness and 
novelty, is the very one in which, to use the expres- 
sion of Grétry himself, he tried to do a bit of the old 
, we mean [chard Caur de Lion, a work fall of 
originality and chivalrous character. We do not hesi- | 
t»te preferring it greatly to Zémire et Azore, which, we! 
all know, was the composer's favorite opera. We! 
cannot conceal the fact, that Zémire et Azore has aged T 
extremely, both as regards the music and the Cor? | 
Tt might reasonably be supposed that, if the manage- 
ment thought it worth while to revive the opera, and 
on such.an oceasion, too, they would have done so in 
good stvle. Quite the contrary. The performance 
was unsatisfactory. On this head our contemporary 
remarks :—“ The occasion was a solemn one: a great 
fuss had been previously made about it. The fact 
was notified to every person who passed by a few 
wretched flags, waving in the cold air, around Gré- 
try’s statue, and the public came in great numbers, 
believing in a programme of which only a portion of 
the promises was fulfilled.” After Zémire et Azore, 
Mile. Juillet read the verses composed by M. Mar- 
cellis, senior, for the inauguration of Grétry’s stacue, 
in 1843; then various choruses, by the hero of the 
festival, were sung, and, lastly, his bust was duly 
crowned, on the stage, with laurels—Ahbout the mid- 
die of March, Mme. Adelina Patti will appear in 
Fanst and Les Huguenots. In the latter opera she 
will sustain, for the first time in any theatre, the part 








of Valentine. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


La Giardiniera. The Garden Maid. 5. Fb to 
g. L. Badia. 40 
An Romanza with Italian and English words, ap- 
proaching a waltz movement in character, and be- 
longing to the suite of ‘Songs of Italy.” 
Oh time worn heart thou beatest. (O vecchio 
cor che batti). Scena and Romanza from 


“T Due Foscari.” For Baritone. 6. F to 
f. Verdi. 40 
The Broken Ring. 4. E minortod. Smart. 40 


“Olack, clack, goes the mill wheel, 
Tt’s old constant round, 

Ah, once ’twas the music 
That made my heart bound.” 


Ring on! sweet Angelus. For Soprano. 4. 
to f. Gounod. 30 
A lovely song. 
Hoe your own row. 8. Gtofsharp. Dinsmore. 30 
Cock-a-Doodle-Doo. 3. Abtod flat. Wilson. 30 
‘* My song is very simple, 
And I give you all a warning, 
For I’m an early riser, 
And I wake when day is dawning.” 
Come ye Disconsolate. Soprano solo with 
Quartette or chorus, with accompani- 
ment for the Organ. 4. D. tog. Eversman. 30 


Helen, or In After Years. Ballad. 4. Eb to 
; Eversman. 30 
“When time has laid in after years, 
His touch upon thy fair young brow.” 
Instrumental. 


Silver Bell. (La Clochette D’Argent.) 6. Ad. 
Egghard. 40 


A brilliant piece with silvery runs for the right 
hand. 


Sparkling Fountain. Reverie. Op 262. 4. 
Eb. Turner. 30 


A pleasing melody with an arpeggio accompaniment 
for the left hand, merging into a sparkling variation. 


Whither goest thou. (Ot vas-tu petit oisean). 
Op. 17. Fess. 50 
A transcription with the melody given out with the 
right hand as a bass solo, and afterwards taken up in 
the treble with tremolo in triplets. 
Harmony of the Spheres. (Sphiiren Klinge). 
5. C. Strauss. 75 
Another attractive set of waltzes by this volumi- 
nous composer. 
Redowa. 4hands. 3. C. Wm. Mason. 50 
A brilliant piece, taken from Mason & Hoadley’s 
Easy Method for the Piano. 
Tannhauser Overture. 4 hands. 6. E. Wagner. 2.v0 
The grand rendering of this overture by the 
Thomas’ orchestra has created a renewed demand for 
it, and a much clearer conception may be obtained 
from the Duett, than from simply atwo-hand arrange- 
ment. 


Books. 


Beriioz Mopern INSTRUMENTATION AND 

ORCHESTRATION. Hector Berlioz. Cloth 4.00 

The most thorough treatise yet written on the ez- 

tent and essential parts of all musical instruments,— 

qualily of tone, particular character and powers of 

expression of each of them, illustrated with copious 
selections from the works of the great masters in full~~ 
score. a 


Crrrvnini’s TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT 
AND FuGve. Cloth 2.50 


Handel. 
ce, Cloth, 1.50 
Boards, 1.00 
Paper, 75 


IsRAEL IN Eoypt. An Oratorio. 





Music sy Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 





ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &o. 
A amall Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above thes 




















